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THE SALMAGUNDIANS AND THE 
SALMAGUNDI 

To the Editor: — A question having risen as to the 
birth of the flourishing phalanstery of the Salma- 
gundians, I rise to say: In the Winter of 1872 a 
small group of young men — painters, sculptors and 
illustrators — met on Saturday nights at the studio 
of J. Scott Hartley, on the top of an old building close 
by Niblo's Garden. Hartley was a sculptor, the 
son-in-law of George Inness. These young artists 
talked over their prospects and their trials. The 
world however looked bright and cheerful; fencing 
and boxing went on in one corner and discussions in 
another while the Fine Arts pursued their way as 
best they could. 

After a while a sort of organization was formed 
by electing a chairman and it took the name of the 
Skylight Club. At the weekly meetings sketches 
were brought in and placed on the walls for general 
criticism and valuation. In these early days it was 
customary to select a subject from a list kept by 
the chairman that was made up of suggestions by 
the members ; the sketches were of all sizes and in 
various shapes and materials, careful finish not con- 
sidered necessary; the conception was the thing. 
Some of the drawings were sold to the publishers 
and several of the men thus made their first ap- 
pearance in Black and White. 

For several years this club was a migratory body, 
meeting in various studios until the year 1876, when 
there were forty names enrolled and permanent 
quarters were needed; but it was several years be- 
fore this desirable end was attained. Successively, 
the bantling had rooms on Union Square, 896 Broad- 
way, "Science Hall" in the University Building on 
Washington Square, also in the "Benedict" studios 
on Washington Square nearby; again at 121 Fifth 
Avenue and then at 149 West 22nd Street, finally 
settling in the present quarters at 14 West 12th 
Street in 1895. 

The old rule was to have the list of subjects read 
at one meeting and the illustrations brought to the 
next. Some of the titles were striking. For instance 
George Inness, Jr. thought that "Life, like a dome 
of many colored glass, stains the white radiance of 
eternity" was stunning. Fred Vance considered this 
a good one : "Winter lingering in the lap of Spring" 
or as a variant "And Winter slumbering in the open 
air wears on his smiling face a dream of Spring." 
Amongst others were these more or less peaceful 
ideas: "Contemplation" "Maternity" "Blood" "Hor- 
ror" "Silence" "Hell" "Damnation." 

The name Salmagundi, as adopted in 1876, is a 
word the origin of which is by some derived from 
a reference to "Salmagond" by the facetious Rabe- 
lais, where he speaks of appointing Gargantua gov- 
ernor of that place, or with greater likelihood from 
the French salmigondis, hodge-podge, salad, pickled 
meats, and that from sal, salt, and conditus, pickled. 

To New Yorkers the "Salmagundi" of Washington 



Irving lies nearer than Rabelais or its original mean- 
ing in Latin. Rabelais speaks of the inhabitants 
of Salmagond as being fond of their "bellies," that 
is to say, they liked good food and plenty of it; this 
weakness is also a characteristic trait of the mem- 
bers. Washington Irving and Paulding in 1830 edit- 
ed a magazine published at Harristown, New Jersey, 
called the Salmagundi Papers. Smollett uses the 
word in the story of "Roderick Random" — to men- 
tion one of many instances of its use in English 
literature. 

The first exhibition of Black and White paintings, 
drawings and engravings ever held in this country 
was opened at Leavitt's on the corner of Broadway 
and Twelfth Street in December 1876 under the 
management of the Salmagundi Club. It was fol- 
lowed by an auction sale of the exhibits. The re- 
sults were depressing. In fact each of the exhibi- 
tions that followed annually, first at the National 
Academy of Design and then at the American Art 
Association galleries, was equally depressing, in 
spite of its undoubted artistic success. The losses 
were made good by an assessment of every member. 
On one of these occasions, after a long discussion as 
to the best method of meeting the deficiency, a mem- 
ber who had been listening in silence rose and said: 
"Mister chairman ! I think this matter can be easily 
disposed of, by instructing the Treasurer to pay the 
deficit." 

The club was incorporated in 1880 with a list of 
fifty names, including those of J. Francis Murphy, 
Joseph Hartley, Alexander C. Morgan, J. Scott Hart- 
ley, George Inness, Jr. and W. H. Shelton. At the 
present time the membership, resident and non-resi- 
dent, is 750; about two-thirds of whom are artists 
and the remainder writers, physicians, lecturers, 
civil engineers and merchants. All of these laymen 
are classed as "Amateurs of Art." The accepted 
definition of an artist is as follows: "This club 
recognizes as an artist one who practices profession- 
ally any of the Fine Arts — Sculpture, Architecture, 
Painting, Illustrating or Engraving — and whose 
work has been accepted in any reputable fine art 
institution." The president must always be an art- 
ist; this is another provision; and to avoid the dan- 
ger that has wrecked so many art societies it is pro- 
vided that a majority serving on all the committees 
shall be artists. The Salmagundi has always been 
fortunate in having competent and generous men in 
control of its affairs. Of course to this and the good 
fellowship that has prevailed is due the success of 
the club. An important aid to the club funds is the 
annual sale of paintings by auction in February, one- 
half of the proceeds going to the contributors. 

Other exhibitions are held yearly, such as the 
Water Color Illustration and that of Oil Paintings ; 
also many special exhibitions by individual members. 
The famous Mug Sale is in January. This is for 
the benefit of the Library. Twenty-four porcelain 
drinking mugs are decorated in fanciful designs by 
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as many artists and sold by auction, and the total 
income goes to the Library Committee to be ex- 
pended in the purchase of books and other objects 
belonging to literature. The library contains the 
most complete collection of costume books ever 
brought together, as well as volumes on many other 
subjects, including a large number relating to the 
history of the Dauphin, also a set of the writings of 
Alexandre Dumas and other editions de luxe, many 
of them beautifully illustrated. During the winter 
season a great many open discussions on all sorts 
of topics are held, ranging from Mystic Lore to 
Military Tactics. 

Once a year a dinner is given in honor of a dis- 
tinguished member of the craft and at the opening 
of the Winter season there is the Get-together Din- 
ner, followed at the close of the season by the Get- 
away Dinner. By this time the Salmagundi has 
become one of the most improving agencies in the 
artistic world. "Strength levels ground and art 
makes a garden there." 

1 Josephus 

ART AND ARTISTS 

To the Editor— 

The great epoch of art in old Greece was in the 
time of Praxiteles. It reached perfection, not in 
the great artists it produced, but in the art appre- 
ciation the artists received all round from the people, 
which made them great. All of Greece looked for 
their expression with love, whether in sculpture, 
painting, poetry or architecture. There was a great 
fete when any sculptor announced one of his pieces 
finished. It was placed in public where it could be 
seen by all, open for criticism and admiration. The 
people were educated in art and showed interest in 
it. Thus through their works the artists communi- 
cated directly with the people. 

We should have a public place, in the heart of 
every city in America, where business men and wom- 
en could go in and out and spend a few of their 
leisure moments in finding recreation in viewing 
works of art. 

Do not have juries of selection or put up pictures 
of great collectors and dealers, only in order to 
further their business interests. But take the 
artists, either in alphabetical order or in districts, 
and let the people judge. Have laymen hang the 
pictures — and you will probably say that we shall 
have some funny experiences ; but I believe it would 
be a very little time before the people will be called 
upon to judge pictures as well as other municipal 
affairs. Then and not until then will the artist 
paint some essential idea and will really talk to the 
masses. Art should belong to the people. They 
should feel that artists speak to them. 

On a recent tour through Florence the writer had 
an opportunity to listen to some American tourists 
at the Uffizi Gallery. Two young men came to the 
gallery ten minutes before the closing time. One of 
the young men looked at his watch and said "Ten 
minutes; do you think, Jack, we can do it?" "0, 
yes" replied Jack, and they fairly ran across the 
gallery, looking right and left. Surely they "did it" ; 
but it did not do them much good. Some of our 
visitors go into the galleries and taking a catalogue 
look only for well-known names. The pictures them- 
selves are only of secondary interest to them. For 



this reason let us abolish the catalogue from the 
municipal galleries, so that the people may become 
educated to look at the picture and judge it for 
themselves. Let all artists sign their names legibly. 
From these galleries also let us abolish the art in- 
structor, leaving entirely to the people the judgment 
of good art. Then our art critics will not have to 
write against cubists and other "ists," for the people 
will be sufficiently educated to condemn work that 
is not art. 

A few years ago a young farmer came to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and seeing a student 
copying there, said "Excuse me; I would like to ask 
you a question. Are you paid by the day or by the 
piece?" The student replied "I am not paid at all." 
The farmer shook his head and looked with astonish- 
ment, saying "Well, well!" wondering, I suppose, 
what the poor devil lived upon ! 

It is generally accepted by the people that the 
artists belong to the leisure class. But this idea 
would soon disappear if the people could see that 
our mission in art is to ennoble them. How can we 
ennoble them if we do not reach them? Perhaps 
there would not be so many criminals if people could 
learn more of aesthetic pleasures. The American 
Federation of Arts is doing excellent work in sending 
out exhibitions to the different cities and thus edu- 
cating the people; but in addition each city should 
have its own gallery which should be open day and 
evening. These exhibitions should be changed every 
month, and only one picture of one artist should be 
exhibited. Thus every one would be given a hearing. 
Then surely we shall have progress in art. 

Zelma Baylos 

FRIENDS OF THE YOUNG ARTISTS 

The fourth competition instituted by the Friends 
of the Young Artists for sketches and designs for 
a decoration to a theatre lobby brought out some 
of the most comical attempts to be "in the swim" 
and up to date which have appeared of late. They 
are shown at No. 8 West Eighth Street, New York 
and comprise prize-winners no less than thirteen — 
nefarious number! With three or four exceptions 
the 66 competitors present a diligence in producing 
absurd and ugly things worthy of a better cause. 
And when we find the premiated pieces — we are at 
a loss to understand the ways of a jury of award. 

First prize of $200 goes to Burton Keeler of New 
York for a design on gold ground, taken from Greek 
vase paintings without effective composition and 
raw in color. Second prize of $150 is won by Miss 
Alice Riddle of Philadelphia with two absurd com- 
positions made of figures such as a child cuts from 
colored paper and pastes on a piece of cardboard — 
the colors atrocious. Prize third, of $100 is given 
to Robert C. Doran of New York for a design that 
is intended to be classical, the colors equally bad 
if less bold. These prizes are generously offered 
by Messrs. Otto H. Kahn, C. G. Charles and P. J. 
Baumgarten. They have good reason to murmur. 

The prizes of $25 each, handsomely offered by 
Mrs. H. P. Whitney, are bestowed on weak carica- 
tures of modern cubisterie by C. Tingler, T. P. 
Slusser, Miss Marguerite Zosach, James Chapin, 
C. L. Boni, Stephen Zarich, Miss Hester Miller, 
Hugo Gellert and Miss Georgianna Brown, among 
which the designs of Messrs. Boni — "Alice in Won- 



